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Seeking Support from the Orient 


A delegation of women from many nations interviewing M. Matsudaira, dele- 
gate from Japan to the League of Nations, in behalf of equal nationality rights 
for women. From left to right, those in the group are: Mme. Eugene Miller 
of Hungary, Mme. van der Schall-Schuster of Holland, Ella Riegel of the 
United States, Jessie Street of Australia, M. Matsudaira, Mme. Boskoff-Zoty 
of Bessarabia, Phyllis Lovell and Margaret Whittemore of the United States. 
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OBJECT OF 'THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


rhe object of this organization shall be 

lo secure tor women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power te enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Jolnt Resolution Number 52 
[House Joint Resolution Number 55 
introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator GrreaLp P. Nyrs, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1920, 
by KePRESENTATIVE Frepernick W. MaguapDy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
Women Agree on Nationality 


N THIS country—and doubtless the League of Nations is no different—poli- 

| ticians are always telling women who believe in equality that when women 

are agreed that they want Equal Rights, it is certain that legislators will 
establish Equal Rights. 

Well, women in the United States, and now women of the whole world, 
are agreed on at least one point, and that a basic one, in the equality program. 
It became clear when the last hearings on natnonality bills was held in Wash- 
ington that all women’s organizations want equality in nationality. 

Now the eight major international organizations of women have agreed 
to ask the League of Nations to urge upon the governments of the world a 
convention establishing equality between men and women in nationality law, 
national and international. 

Thus the governments of the world no longer have any excuse such as 
“Whenever women agree, we are sure men will agree with them.”. Women 
have agreed. If representative women should be even half the members of an 
international conference working on the nationality question, an equal con- 
vention would certainly be adopted, for there are always some men at such 
conferences who believe in equality and justice. Some governments are com- 
mitted to equality in nationality. 

We are sure that we may be pardoned for patriotic and Party pride in the 
achievement of the Consultative Committee of Women. Alice Paul drafted 
the proposed report. She and Doris Stevens represented the Inter-American 
Commission of Women. Margaret Whittemore, with Dorothy Evans of Eng- 
land, represented Equal Rights International. All these are members of the 
National Council of the National Woman’s Party. Two other American 
women are members of the committee. Several members and alternates from 
other countries are members of the International Advisory Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, including Dr. Straus of Palestine, Mme. Verone 
and Mme. Drevet of France, Miss Evans of England, and Frau Granitsch of 
Austria. 

We know that women of the world really agree upon nationality. But we 
are glad that the United States and the National Woman’s Party have been 
among the distinguished leaders in the movement toward achieving equality 
promptly. 


Feminist and Good Public Official 


EW YORK STATE lost an excellent public official and Feminism lost 
N an effective champion when Frances G. Stanton Smith died on June 30 
at the age of 60 years. Mrs. Smith was the first woman ever to be 
appointed to the New York State Civil Service Commission. She served on 
the commission from the time of her appointment by Alfred E. Smith in 1919 
until her death, and was president of the commission from 1923 on 

When she was appointed she said: 

“I realize that making good isn’t just a personal matter with me, but in 
me women all over the country stand on trial and I owe it to the sex to make 
good. 

“One thing I am particularly anxious to accomplish, and that is to abolish 
all existing discrimination against women in the Civil Service Department. 
I want to open many doors to women, asking not for special favors, desirous 
only of opportunities.” 

This is perfect Feminism. That she really meant what she said has been 
proved by her work. 

“Mrs. Smith kept her word,” writes Jane Norman Smith of New York to 
EquaL Ricuts. “She made every effort, through amendment of the State 
Civil Service rules and otherwise, to secure for women equal opportunities 
with men in Civil Service appointments, She was a good Feminist and most 
friendly to the Woman’s Party program for Equal Rights for women.” 

Mrs. Smith was a newspaper writer, editor, and contributor to magazines. 
She worked for woman suffrage. Both she and her husband, Charles Bennett 
Smith, worked on the Buffalo Courier, of which Mr. Smith was editor from 
1897 until 1911. They were married in 1902. Mr. Smith was a member of 
Congress from 1911 until 1919, and she worked with him on political and 
legislative matters in Washington. 

Her entire professional and public career is a monument to her intelligence, 
her ability, and her Feminism, and may well be remembered by officials 
appointing persons to public office and by men and women appointed or 
elected to public office. 

It is to be hoped that another like her may be named to succeed her. 
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Committee Demands Equal Nationality 


ing in Geneva, Juy 2—4, as the Con- 

sultative Committee of Women on 
Nationality set up by the League of Na- 
tions, agreed to demand complete equality 
for men and women in nationality in its 
report to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. 

Alice Paul drafted, in its preliminary 
form, the report which the committee 
adopted, and, according to the Associated 
Press, European and Asian women joined 
their American colleagues in praising 
Miss Paul’s work. 

The three principles enunciated in the 
report are, according to the Associated 
Press: That the nationality of a woman 
shall not be changed by reason of mar- 
riage only or by a change in the nation- 
ality of her husband; that women have 
the right to retain their nationalities or 
change them, even though married; and 
that the nationality of a woman shall 
not be changed without her consent, ex- 
cept under conditions which would change 
the nationality of a man without his con- 
sent. 

It is rather more than likely, in view of 
meager reports received from Geneva as 
we go to press, that the report also asks 
that the mother have the same right as 
the father to transmit her nationality to 
a child born on foreign soil, since that is 
essential to “complete equality.” 

The Christian Science Monitor’s dis- 
patch from Geneva dated July 2 said in 
part: 

“The meeting marks a decisive stage in 
the campaign against inequality. It was 
called by the secretary-general of the 
League in order to obtain the concensus 
of all women’s organizations as a guide 
for future action of the League. The com- 
mittee immediately adopted the draft of 
a report insisting upon revision of the 
nationality convention signed at The 
Hague last year. 

“The delegations here include the fa- 

miliar names of the world’s chief cru- 
saders in the cause of Equal Rights for 
women, Maria Verone, distinguished 
member of the Paris bar, was elected 
chairman; Mrs. Corbett Ashby, Great 
Britain, took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings; while Alice Paul, Doris Stevens, 
Margaret Whittemore, and Madeleine 
Doty were among well known American 
women participating. 
“May Oung of Burma and Dr. Rosa 
Straus of Palestine represented the All- 
Asian Conference of Women. J. A. Buero, 
head of the League’s legal department, 
welcomed the delegates explaining the 
unique nature of this consultative com- 
mittee which is expected to be of the 
greatest service in guiding the League’s 
activity and may offer useful precedent 
for future work. 


Fring in IST leaders of the world, meet- 


“The draft of the report which the com- 
mittee is discussing, and which it is cer- 
tain to adopt, urges repeal of the nation- 
ality clauses of The Hague convention 
which was ratified only by Monaco and 
Norway. 


“In place of these provisions the com- 
mittee would substitute the declaration 
that the ‘contracting States agree that 
from the going into effect of this conven- 
tion there shall be no distinction based 
on sex in their law and practice relating 
to nationality.’ In their statement, which 
will be given to the Assembly, the women 
explain their deep resentment of the in- 
clusion in the international agreement of 
the old idea that woman’s nationality de- 
pends upon her husband’s. They insist 
that this constitutes a refusal to treat 
her as a citizen in her own person and 
denies her status as an adult. 


“Furthermore the women claim it insti- 
tutes a system which may deprive her of 
the vote, of the protection of her govern- 
ment at home and abroad, or the benefits 
of State insurance and other State assist- 
ance, may make it impossible for her to 
hold public office, to exercise her profes- 
sion, to obtain paid employment, or to 
own and inherit property. 


“For these practical reasons the con- 
ference takes on an intense importance 
for women of the world and the organiza- 
tions represented here are determined to 
push their efforts at the forthcoming and 
subsequent assemblies until complete 
equality is achieved for their sisters in 
the principal countries of the world.” 


In accordance with the terms of the 
resolution adopted by the Council of the 
League, the Women’s Consultative Com- 
mittee is made up of two representatives 
from each of eight leading international 
organizations of women. The eight or- 
ganizations and their representatives, are 
as follows: 


International Council of Women: 

L. C. A. Van Eeghen, Doorn, Holland. 
(Certificate from the Institut Univer- 
sitaire de Hautes Etudes Internation- 
ales; honorary secretary general of In- 
ternational Council of Women; repre- 
sentative of International Council of 
Women in Geneva; member Joint Na- 
tionality Committee of International 
Women’s Organizations; member of 
Board of League of Nations Union of 
Holland; president of Women’s Fed- 
eration of Liberal Party of Holland.) 
Maria Vérone, Paris, France. 


(Advocate to Cour d’Appel, Paris; one © 


of first women lawyers in Europe; 
speaker at hearing on nationality of 
women before Hague Codification Con- 
ference, 1930; chairman of Legal Com- 
mittee of International Council of 
Women; member, Joint Nationality 


Committee of International Women’s 
Organizations; president of La Ligue 
pour le Droit des Femmes; editor of 
Le Droit des Femmes.) 


International Alliance of Women for Suf- 
frage and Equal Citizenship: 
Margery I. Corbett Ashby, London, 
England. 
(President of International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizen- 
ship; president of National Union of 
Societies for Equal Citizenship, Great 
Britain; member of Joint Nationality 
Committee of International Women’s 
Organizations. ) 
Betsy Bakker Nort, The Hague, Hol- 
land. 
(Advocate and Doktor Juris of the 
Netherlands; member of Parliament.) 


Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom: 
Madeleine Z. Doty, New York, U. 8. A. 
Eugénie M. Meller, Budapest, Hungary. 
(Member of Joint Nationality Commit- 
tee of International Women’s Organi- 
zations; consultative member of Inter- 
national Executive of Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Free- 
dom; joint chairman of Verein der 
Feministen of Hungary.) 


Alternates: 
Emily G. Balch, Boston. 
(Formerly professor of economics and 
specialist in problems of immigration 
at Wellesley College, U. 8. A.; formerly 
member of Massachusetts State Com- 
mission on Immigration; author of 
“Slavic Immigration in United States,” 
and “Our Slavic Fellow Citizens”; 
president U. 8S, A. section of Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom; one of three joint inter- 
national chairmen of Women’s League 
for Peace and Freedom; one of founders 
of Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, and international 
secretary, 1919-1922.) __ 
Camille Drevet, Paris, France. 
(Member of Joint Nationality Com- 
mittee of International Women’s Organ- 
izations; secretary of Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Free- 
dom; member of International Execu- 
tive of Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom; author of nu- 
merous booklets on journeys in China, 
Indo Chine, Vilrio, et cetera.) 
Mary Sheepshanks, London, England. 
(Formerly secretary of Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Free- 
dom; editor several years of Jus Suf- 
fragii.) 

Inter-American Commission of Women: 
Alice Paul, Washington, U. S. A. 
(LL.B.; D. C. L.; chairman, Nationality 
Committee of Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women; member, National 
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Council of Woman’s Party of United 
States. ) 

Doris Stevens, New York, U. 8. A. 
(Graduate student in International 
Law for two years at Columbia Uni- 
versity; chairman of Inter-American 
Commission of Women; one of first 
women invited to lecture at Hague 
Academy of International Law; speaker 
at hearing on nationality of women be- 
fore Nationality Commission of Hague 
Codification Conference, 1930; member, 
National Council of Woman’s Party of 
United States.) 


Alternates: 
Blanche Z. de Baralt, Havana, Cuba. 
(Ph.D.; member Nationality Committee 
of Inter-American Commission of 
Women; member of delegation sent by 
Cuban Government to Hague Codifica- 
tion Conference, 1930.) 


Marta Vergara, Santiago, Chile. 
(Member, Nationality Committee of 
Inter-American Commission of Women ; 
speaker at hearing on nationality of 
women before Nationality Commission 
of Hague Codification Conference, 1930 ; 
member of Joint Nationality; Commit- 
tee of Women’s International Organi- 
zations; formerly secretary of Council 
of Women of Chile.) 


Equal Rights International: 
Dorothy Evans, Farnborough, England. 
(Nationality chairman of Equal Rights 
International; member of Joint Na- 
tionality Committee of International 
Women’s Organizations. ) 


Margaret Whittemore, Santa Barbara, 
U. 8. A. 

(Vice-president of Equal Rights Inter- 
national; member of Joint Nationality 
Committee of International Women’s 
Organizations; member of National 
Council of National Woman’s Party of 
United States.) 


Alternates: 

Anna Godyevatz, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
(Docteur en Droit; Technical adviser 
on Nationality to Yugoslav delegation 
at Hague Codification Conference, 1930 ; 
member of International Council of 
Equal Rights International.) 

Helene Granitsch, Vienna, Austria. 
(Editor Das Wort der Frau; member 
of International Council of Equal 


Rights International; vice-president of 
Woman’s Party of Austria.) 


World Union of Women for International 
Concord; 
C. Guthrie d’Arcis, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 
(President and founder of World Union 
of Women for International Concord; 
member of Joint Nationality Commit- 
tee of International Women’s Organi- 
zations; one of founders and for five 
years member of Executive Committee 
of “Save the Children Fund”; one of 
pioneers in movement to feed child vic- 
tims of war in Europe; during the war 
assisted in furthering international eco- 
nomic relations between Switzerland 
and United States; originated organi- 
zation of Swiss mission to United 
States to explain Switzerland’s neu- 
trality and to obtain United States 
wheat for Switzerland; intervened with 
United States Department of Commerce 
for final establishment of parcel post be- 
tween Switzerland and United States.) 


M. Nobbs, Geneva, Switzerland. 
(Executive secretary of World Union 
of Women for International Concord; 
formerly worker with International Red 
Cross for repatriation of prisoners of 
war and refugees; has specialized in 
study of social questions in Switzer- 
land, Germany and America.) 
Alternates: 
L von Matsch, Vienna, Austria. 
(Member, executive committee of Equal 
Rights International; national officer of 
Woman’s Party, Austria.) 


V. Ruesch, Geneva, Switzerland. 
(Docteur en Droit; formerly secretary 
of World Union of Women for Inter- 
national Concord; member of Joint Na- 
tionality Committee of International 
Women’s Organizations. ) 


All Asian Conference of Women: 
S. Muthulakshmi Reddi, Madras, India. 
(M.D.; chairman, Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of All Asian Confer- 
erence; first woman member of Legis- 
lative Council of India; later elected 
deputy of Legislative Council; active 
in securing passage of Sarda Act 
against child marriage in India; editor 
of Stri Dharma; honorary general sec- 
retary of Indian Women’s Association. ) 


Equal Rights 


Rosa Welt Straus, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
(M.D.; president of Palestine Jewish 
Women’s Fqual Rights Association 
since its foundation in 1919; member 
for several years of Nationality Com- 
mittee of International Suffrage Alli- 
ance; member of Council of Equal 
Rights International; Palestine na- 
tional corresponding member of Open 
Door International; formerly attending 
physician, Eye Clinic of Women’s Hos- 
pital, and of New York North Eastern 
Dispensary, New York; assistant sur- 
geon of New York Ophtalmic and Aural 
Hospital; lecturer on anatomy and sur- 
gery of Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York.) 

Alternates: 
May Oung, Burma, India. 
(Secretary of Permanent Committee of 
All Asian Conference of Women; vice- 
president of First All Asian Conference 
of Women; assistant secretary of Na- 
tional Council of Women of Burma; 
secretary of Burmese Women’s Associa- 
tion; only woman member of Burmese 
Leaders’ Conference on new Burmese 
Constitution. ) 

International Federation of University 
Women: 
Crystal Macmillan, London, England. 
(Barrister-at-law of Great Britain; 
chairman, Joint Nationality Committee 
of International Women’s Organiza- 
tions; chairman for a number of years 
of Nationality Committee of Inter- 
national Alliance of Women for Suf- 
frage and Equal Citizenship; formerly 
chairman of Nationality Committee of 
Federation of University Women; 
speaker at hearing on nationality of 
women before Nationality Commission 
of Hague Codification Conference, 1930; 
vice-president for a number of years of 
International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship; presi- 
dent of the Open Door International 
for Economic Emancipation of the 
Woman Worker.) 
Nelly Schreiber-Favre, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 
(Licenciée en Droit from the University 
of Geneva; advocate; first woman ad- 
mitted in French Switzerland to prac- 
tice law; has practiced law and taught 
law for many years in Geneva; vice- 
president of International Federation 
of University Women.) 


Feminism at Virginia Institute 


and the pursuit of happiness, which 
might well be one definition of Femi- 
nism, received considerable attention at 
the Institute of Public Affairs held at the 
University of Virginia, which Thomas Jef- 
ferson founded. 
Members of the National Woman’s 
Party took part in the round tables on 


[xe right of women to life, liberty, 


the New Industrialism in the South on 
July 8 and on Unemployment on July 9, 
setting forth the demand of women for 
industrial equality. Muna Lee, director 
of national activities of the Woman’s 
Party, spoke on “Feminism as a Cultural 
Bond Between Nations” at the round 
table on Latin-American Relations on 
July 2. 


Lucy Branham had been invited to take 
part in the round table on Regional Plan- 
ning, and contributed to the round table 
on Southern Industrialism. She had just 
returned from research in Panama, Haiti, 
and Cuba. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council, Nina Allender, member 
of the National Council, Anna Jackson 


‘ 
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Sloan, Mabel Vandyke, and Miss Lee 
drove to Charlottesville to participate in 
the industrial round tables. Just as they 
arrived, Lucy Randolph Mason, general 
secretary of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian. Association at Richmond, was com- 
pleting the reading of her paper on “The 
Place of Women and Children in South- 
ern Industry.” She lauded the efforts 
of the Cotton Textile Institute to bar 
women from night work and in general 
supported restrictive legislation. After 
she was questioned, however, she said she 
had concluded that labor laws for per- 
sons are to be desired rather than labor 
laws for women. 

Miss Lee opened the questioning on be- 
half of those who believe in industrial 
equality. The audience applauded when 
Woman’s Party speakers plead, in three- 
minute talks, for the right of women to 
be classed as adults in industry, not to 
be included with children in labor legis- 
lation, for their right to equal oppor- 
tunity and equal conditions and equal 
pay in industry. 

Speaking of her observations in Europe, 
Russia, and elsewhere, Miss Branham 
commented that the United States, in spite 
of the efforts to place handicaps on women 
in order to force them out of industry 
during the depression, had stood up 
rather well against placing further dis- 
criminations against women. 

A very animated discussion of the whole 
question followed, and observers said that 
the attitude of the people participating 
showed a great advance over previous 
gatherings of similar nature. One mill 
owner said that children must be pro- 
tected and children must be cared for, 
and that therefore women and children 
must be especially protected. National 
Woman’s Party speakers agreed with him 
that children must be protected and cared 
for, and insisted that laws should be 
made for men and women, not for women 
and children, because classing women and 
children together benefits neither women 
nor children. 


HE following day the round table on 

Unemployment was held, presided 
over by Spencer Miller, Jr., of the School 
of Social Research in New York City. 

Dr. Joseph Willits of the University of 
Pennsylvania discussed the national as- 
pects of unemployment, not mentioning 
the various efforts to make women bear 
the brunt of unemployment by barring 
married women from paid employment, by 
preventing women from working at night, 
and in various ways handicapping them 
so that men rather than women will be 
Preferred in employment. 

Mrs. Allender asked Dr. Willits about 
the proposal of Director Schofield of 
Philadelphia’s Department of Public Wel- 
fare to discharge all married women in 
his department, inquiring whether he had 
carried out this plan and what the reac- 


tion had been. Dr. Willits said that as 
far as he knew the proposal had not been 
carried out, and that he knew it had not 
been generally put into effect. The truth 
is that four married women were dis- 
charged. 


Dr. Willits was then asked about the 
proposal of Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, made at the conference of 
Governors, that laws establishing the 8- 
hour day and 6-day week for women only 
be enacted to help out the unemployment 
situation. Dr. Willits replied with a dis- 
cussion of the value of shorter hours and 
of leisure—leisure that is not enforced. 
Woman’s Party speakers then called at- 
tention to the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Governor had asked for such leisure, not 
for persons, but for women only, prac- 
tically forcing complete leisure upon 
women, without compensation, if men are 
not restricted to the same working hours. 
Dr. Willits said he favored such laws, 
however. 


Dr. Felix Morley of the Brookings In- 
stitute talked on the international aspects 
of unemployment, describing the methods 
of the International Labor Organization, 
the data it has gathered, the remedies it 
recommends, et cetera. He likewise 
omitted mention of efforts to force women 
out of work. 


Woman’s Party questioners asked Dr. 
Morley whether the No-Night Work Con- 
vention of the International Labor Organ- 
ization, applying to women only, is an 
effort to make women less desirable as 
employees and thus to give more em- 
ployment to men. Dr. Morley grinned and 
said that such measures had always been 
advocated on a humanitarian basis. 


Mrs. Wiley concluded the Woman’s 
Party’s part in the discussion by referring 
to Thomas Jefferson and his immortal 
words, quoted at the beginning of this 
article, re-defining them in terms of wom- 
en’s right to these “inalienable rights,” 
as she defined them in her speech at York, 
Pennsylvania, published in this issue of 
EquaL RIGHTs. 


Both Mr. Miller and Dr. Morley gave 
the fullest hearing to the Woman’s Party 
questioners and speakers. At the end of 
the discussion a woman in blue arose on 
one side of the room, refused to give her 
name, said that “protective” laws were 
passed by women for women, and that 
no group should come to such a meeting 
and interject extraneous matters into the 
discussion. Woman’s Party members just 
smiled at her, but Mr. Miller specifically 
thanked those who presented the views of 
women in industry, declaring that they 
gave a most stimulating discussion and 
doubtless represented the view of the fu- 
ture. He suggested that next year an 
entire round table discussion be given to 
the question of women in industry so that 
ihe cogent subject could be more ade- 
quately discussed. 
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Dr. Morley afterwards thanked the 
Woman’s Party members for their part 
in the discussion. Suffrage campaigners 
present recalled that Dr. Morley, then a 
Washington newspaper correspondent, 
had helped Alice Paul up once when a 
policeman knocked her down during the 
suffrage picketing. 


EMINISM is one of the surest and 

most invincible international bonds in 
the world today, Muna Lee told the round 
table on Latin-American Relatoins. 


“Most particularly is that true of the 
Americas,” Miss Lee continued. “Today, 
July 2, is a date of extreme importance in 
marking the truth of this; for today, in 
Geneva, the Consultative Committee of 
Women, created by the League of Nations 
to draft recommendations for a world 
code of nationality, is holding its first 
meeting in the League of Nations Build- 
ing. The creation of this committee and 
all it represents are an almost unparal- 
lelled Feminist triumph, and the Femi- 
nists of the Americas, men and women 
together, have contributed splendidly to 
its attainment.” 


Miss Lee then sketched briefly the part 
played by the Americas in the world-wide 
struggle for equal nationality. Begin- 
ning with Maximo Soto Hall’s resolution 
for an inclusion of Equal Rights in the 
agenda of the Sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference in Havana, a resolution adopted 
and then forgotten when the agenda came 
to be written, she recalled the Woman’s 
Party Committee on International Ac- 
tion, headed by Doris Stevens, which went 
to Havana, roused public and press with 
the assistance of Latin-American women; 
and obtained the Equal Rights hearing be- 
fore a plenary session of the Pan-American 
Conference which resulted in the creation 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. 


Miss Lee explained the work of this 
commission and its personnel, and said 
that the then imminent Conference on the 
Codification of International Law at The 
Hague necessitated nationality as its first 
subject of research. Miss Paul’s monu- 
mental nationality report and the brief, 
vivid, and unforgettable fight again led by 
Doris Stevens against ratification of the 
unequal code drafted at The Hague, fol- 
lowed in chronological order; as did ref- 
erence to the devoted and inspiring stra- 
tegical interest shown by Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont throughout the campaign. 


The audience burst into spontaneous 
applause when Miss Lee summarized this 
campaign by saying, “That was eighteen 
months ago, and so far not one single 
country of this hemisphere has ratified 
that nationality convention !”’ 


Narrating then the work carried on 
for the past year at Geneva by Alice Paul 
in the headquarters opened there under 
the eaves of the League of Nations, the 
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speaker showed how truly international 
the movement has been, with women from 
the Americas, Europe, and Asia working 
together, carrying on a constant program 
of information to the press of their respec- 
tive countries, rousing public sentiment 
among different women’s organizations, 
and lobbying indefatigably the members 
of the League. 

Miss Lee emphasized the invaluable 
support rendered by the three Latin- 
American members of the Council of the 
League, Dr. Matos of Guatemala, Dr. 
Zumeta of Venezuela, and Dr. Barreto of 
Peru. 

“It is largely due to them,” she said, 
“and their refusal to admit any com- 


promise with justice, that the League 
officially decided to reopen the entire sub- 
ject of a world law of nationality; and 
created the Consultative Committee of 
Women, following the precedent of the 
creation of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women by the Sixth Conference, 
to suggest what form this law should 
take.” 

An animated discussion followed the 
presentation of the subject at the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs, with unanimous 
expression of deep interest in the out- 
come of the deliberations of the Consulta- 
tive Committee. Members of the Institute 
from Mexico, Porto Rico, and Brazil, with 
representatives from many sections of the 
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United States, rose to ask questions re- 
garding the present nationality status of 
women, and to express complete approval 
of the fine work done by the Woman’s 
Party and the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on behalf of equal citizenship. 

Miss Lee took part unofficially, also, in 
other meetings of the Round Table; and 
her husband, Luis Mufioz Marin, well- 
known Porto Rican writer and economist, 
spoke on “Present Conditions in Porto 
Rico.” 

The Misses Kennard of Baltimore have 
been attending the institute, following all 
matters of interest to women, distributing 
copies of Equat Rieuts, and talking with 
those interested in Feminism. 


Equal Rights in the Old Capital 


ORK, Pennsylvania, the charming 
Vy ou town with its look of the past 

and spirit of the future, one time 
capital of the United States, was the 
scene of a spirited Woman’s Party gather- 
ing on July 4. Victoria Lyles, director of 
elementary schools in York, was hostess 
at a luncheon of twenty-four covers, with 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, national chair- 
man, Muna Lee, director of national ac- 
tivities, and Burnita Shelton Matthews 
and Laura Berrien of the National Coun- 
cil, as guest speakers. Roses and del- 
phinium nodded down the long table in a 
private room of the Yorktown Hotel, and 
an unusually brilliant and representative 
group — lawyers, clergymen, teachers, an 
aviator, a novelist, men and women repre- 
senting many lines of intellectual and pro- 
fessional achievement—listened to a bril- 
liant exposition of the Feminist methods 
and ideals of the Woman’s Party. 

The group from Washington drove over 
with Dr. and Mrs. W. C. French. He is 
professor of education and acting dean of 
George Washington University; she, a 
new and valuable member of the Party. 
Among other distinguished guests who 
were in York especially to attend the 
luncheon was Eleanor Johnson, of Ohio, 
co-editor with Dr. French of a highly suc- 
cessful series of school readers. 

Miss Lyles introduced Muna Lee with a 
warmly commendatory explanation of her 
interest in having her guests in York 
learn at first hand of recent Feminist 
progress, and Miss Lee in turn introduced 
the other speakers. Mrs. Wiley said: 

“Tt is a great pleasure to be here today. 
This is a great patriotic anniversary, the 
day on which splendid phrases were 
bravely uttered 155 years ago: ‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness’; and then follows 
that noble document to which our fore- 
fathers pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor; and for which 


they indeed did give their lives and their 
fortunes in preserving the honor of the 
new Republic. 

“But today women are using these 
words with a new meaning; namely, that 
all adult human beings, including women, 
are created with equal needs; and that 
among these are the right to work—which 
means life; the right to do the kind of 
work they wish to pursue and when they 
choose—which means liberty; and to do 
the kind of creative work for which they 
are fitted—which means happiness. 

“Today, everywhere, as it is fitting it 
should be, our citizens are pledging al- 
legiance to the flag; saying, 

“*T pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one nation in- 
divisible with liberty and justice to all.’ 
But with the highest feeling of patriotism, 
I ask, is there justice when there are fifty 
forms of discriminatory laws embodied in 
one thousand statutes in the 48 States 
against women in favor of men? 

“There is not a single State in the 
Union where men and women live under 
equal protection of the law. 

“The right to vote did not put women 
on an absolutely equal plane with men. 
In Oklahoma women are barred from 
holding any of the higher elective offices 
by law. In lowa only men can be mem- 
bers of the Legislature. In many States 
married women are limited in their rights 
to contract and are classed with children 
and criminals. In many States a married 
woman’s property rights are restricted, 
even the earnings being the property of 
her husband, and in some States the in- 
heritance laws discriminate against wom- 
en. These are but a fraction of the exist- 
ing discriminations against women. 

“In 1922 the National Woman’s Party 
launched a campaign to secure Equal 
Rights for women with men. It drew up 
an amendment to the Constitution which 
has been introduced into each successive 
Congress since then to the effect that: 
‘Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States and in 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.’ 


“The National Woman’s Party spon- 
sors this amendment and is working for 


its passage. 

“Our organization, as its name implies, 
is national, and we have branches through- 
out the nation; but it is not a political 
organization as one might be led to sup- 
pose. It is non-partisan and is open to 
any woman who wishes to join. It is 
rather an educational organization which 
seeks to enlighten women in regard to 
the laws under which they live, ‘so that 
they may no longer publish their degrada- 
tion by declaring themselves satisfied 
with their present position nor their ig- 
norance by asserting that they have all 
the rights they want.’ 


“Tt is not so much a question of acquir- 
ing rights as it is a matter of removing 
discriminations. 


“Our organization worked very hard to 
secure the passage of the suffrage amend- 
ment. We dramatized women’s need for 
the vote before the country and focused 
attention upon the lack of co-operation of 
the party in power, until it yielded and 
gave us the vote in 1920, by passing and 
ratifying the Nineteenth Amendment. 
Now as Mary Winsor says, ‘the vote is 
not a rocking chair.’ We cannot sit down 
and rock and think we can take it easy. 
Rather the vote is like a broom with which 
to sweep away the remaining discrimina- 
tions. To carry the figure further, in 
these modern times it should be like a 
vacuum cleaner. A broom only moves 
the dust from one place to another. So 
it is, if a discrimination is removed by 
State action. One legislature passes a 
bill removing a discrimination and a suc- 
ceeding one replaces it, as for instance in 
Virginia, where equal guardianship of 
mothers with fathers was won in 1916, 
lost in 1919, and won again in 1930. What 
we need is not a broom and not the re- 
moval of discriminations State by State, 
but a vacuum cleaner: a constitutional 
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amendment which will remove the dis- 
crimination altogether. 

“Now, a word about amending the 
Constitution. Next year we are cele- 
brating the bicentennial of the brith 
of George Washington. I know of no 
more delightful book to read about the 
greatness Of George Washington than 
‘The Constitution of the United States, 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,’ by 
James M. Beck. This book, in telling of 
the labors of that remarkable group of 
men, tells of Washington the law giver. 
It shows how our Constitution was born 
of the economic necessities of the time. 
The Continental Congress was weak and 
powerless to maintain order or to levy 
taxes. A strong central government was 
needed and yet feared. Alexander Hamil- 
ton came to the convention to advocate 
a President to be elected for life. That 
body sat behind closed doors for four long 
hot months in Philadelphia. When the 
time came to sign, of the fifty-five dele- 
gates only forty-two remained and three 
refused to sign. The framers of the Con- 
stitution met fearful opposition within 
and without the convention. General 
Washington heroically said at its close, 
‘It is too probable that no plan we pro- 
pose will be adopted Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and just can 
repair. The event is in the hand of God! 

“So we see how doubtful they felt about 
the outcome. The same is true today. 
We have a problem similar to the people 
of that time; namely, to reconcile the 
ideas of the past with the needs of the 
present, Then it was States Rights versus 
the need for a strong central government. 
With us it is the old idea of woman’s 
position coming to us from the remote 
recesses of the past as opposed to the 
economic needs of a highly mechanized 
age in which the standards of living have 
increased so much that the father and 
husband can no longer be the sole pro- 
vider. With George Washington, the 
National Woman’s Party is trying to 
raise a standard to which the wise and 
just may repair. 

“Today 10,000,000 women are gainfully 
employed in the United States of whom 
a little over one-fifth are married. 

“Just as nothing was less desired in 
1787 than a strong central government, 
and it had to be wrung from a resisting 
Continental Congress by stern necessity, 
so this Twentieth Amendment will have 
to be wrung from the economic necessities 
of the women today. 

“The discriminations to be removed are 
of two kinds; those left as remnants of 
the old English common law and the so- 
called protective laws, noble in their 
aspiration when evolved forty years ago, 
but out of harmony with the changed con- 
ditions under which women work today. 

“In the beginning, I spoke of the right 
to work as one of the inalienable rights 
of women. In the last year of depression 


I would like to draw your attention to the 
repeated assaults made by men upon this 
inalienable right of women. 

“In four States — Iowa, New York, 
North Carolina, and Connecticut—legis- 
lation was initiated to dismiss married 
women. In California an attempt was 
made to prevent a married woman from 
taking a civil service examination. These 
all failed. In at least two cities, Phila- 
delphia and Richmond, Virginia, attempts 
were made to dismiss married women in 
civil employment. In Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, married women were dismissed 
from the Crompton and Knowles Loom 
Works and from the New England Tele- 
phone Company. They have not since 
been reinstated and their economic posi- 
tion is worse than precarious. On Sep- 
tember 11, 1930, the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute voted to urge all mill executives to 
bar women from night work. This regu- 
lation took effect March 1. In Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Florida, efforts have been made to pass 
laws providing a 44-hour week for women 
only. These have failed. The National 
Woman's Party has been very busy during 
the year just passed fighting all these 
assaults on women’s liberty. 

“You ask, What is the solution? 

“The only solution is to pass the amend- 
ment cited already. 

“Equal Rights, yes; but we mean also 
equal burdens and responsibilities. A fair 
share of each. A fifty-fifty basis for all 
normal adult human beings.” 


HE amusing viewpoint of Sir William 
Blackstone as to women jn his time be- 
ing “favorites before the law’ was recalled 
by Burnita Shelton Matthews, introduced 
as chief invesigator and authority on the 
legal status of women in the United 
States. Mrs. Matthews’s audience burst 
into repeated laughter and applause as 
she turned Blackstone’s argument against 
his theory and showed why women are 
not and never were “favorites” of the law. 
She sketched rapidly some of the most 
general and conspicuous discriminations, 
as regards a husband’s right to his wife’s 
earnings, inheritance laws, industrial dis- 
criminations, and the like; and dwelt in 
detail on the deportation of Lillian Larsh 
and its exemplification of discriminations 
still remaining in our citizenship laws in 
spite of all that has been done to remedy 
them. 
Mrs. Matthews also took up the dis- 
criminations still existing in Pennsyl- 
vania, and told of the valiant efforts being 


made by the Woman’s Party of that State, 


in union with many other organizations 
of women, to remove them. 

“Women ask nothing more and must ac- 
cept nothing less than equality!” declared 
Mrs. Matthews. “No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link. Until women 
everywhere are free, no woman is free. 
The issue depends upon women. We must 
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come to realize that it is a high duty to 
work for woman’s attainment of the full 
measure of human liberty.” 


AURA BERRIEN said in part: 

“Today I want to see your historic 
places; I want to have your inspiring 
traditions bring to me anew the spirit of 
the American Revolution, and I feel that 
I could expect in no place to find a more 
sympathetic audience than here in York 
when I speak on two points of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party’s program which 
have been forced into prominence by cur- 
rent events. 

“The first of these is equal nationality 
rights for American women and it has 
been forced into prominence by the fact 
that there is on foot a movement to codify 
international law and that nationality is 
one of the points first to be considered 
and agreed upon. 

“Under the present arrangement, with 
the conflicting laws of nations which gov- 
ern nationality, persons often find them- 
selves nationals of one, two, three or more 
countries, or sometimes with no national- 
ity. Under the laws as they now stand, in 
almost every country woman js treated as 
the inferior of man in the matter of na- 
tionality—the woman losing her nation- 
ality upon marriage to a foreigner, but a 
man never losing his nationality because 
of marriage; a man transmitting his na- 
tionality to his children, born outside the 
country, but a woman having no power to 
transmit hers. 

“Nationality is the relationship one 
bears to one’s country. It is the basis of 
patriotism, and yet governments have 
treated it so lightly in the case of a 
woman that it is taken from her against 
her wishes or a new one is conferred upon 
her when she has no desire to have it, or 
pride in it. 

“Happily, in our country since July 3, 
when Congressman Cable’s bill was 
passed, no American woman will have her 
citizenship taken from her because of 
marriage. In this respect our law is now 
equal as between men and women. But 
there is still an inequality—in that an 
American woman does not transmit her 
nationality to her child while an Ameri- 
can man does. When Congress meets 
again we hope to get a bill through which 
will correct this. We need to do this at 
once not only because of ourselves but 
because, as I said before, world law is 
being made on this point and we must 
insist that it shall be made on the basis 
of equality between men and women.” 

Recounting the history of The Hague 
Conference and of the League of Nations’ 
Consultative Committee of Women on 
Nationality, Miss Berrien continued: 

“Tt is the first time in the eleven years 
of its history that the League has formed 
a committee of women to advise upon a 
matter of particular interest to women. 
The brilliant leadership of Alice Paul who 
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led us to victory in the suffrage movement 
in the United States, has been directed 
toward securing equality in the world 
code of laws. Her plans can not fail if 
we do our parts here. 

“The other point which has been forced 
into prominence by current events is in- 
dustrial equality for women. Weare, as 
all know, in a period of depression and 
there is an alarming amount of unemploy- 
ment. Women are being asked ‘to, and 
often forced to relinquish their jobs. And 
why? They call it protection. It is 
amazing that it appears to stand up 
to anybody, for any time, under that 
name. Women, working for money, 
just as men do, need money just as 
men do, need it for the same~purposes 
that men do, but they are told that they 
must be protected against themselves and 
must yield their jobs — and at a time 
like this when disaster must face them 


and their dependents if this is allowed. 

“The National Woman’s Party is ask- 
ing that all laws and regulations be based 
upon the nature of the work and not upon 
the sex of the worker. We know that 
women must compete with men and can 
only do so on terms of equality. We ask 
that prohibition of work at night, if found 
necessary, be applied to all persons—both 
men and women. We ask that. any limi- 


_tation of hours of work be applied to all 


persons. This has always been the posi- 
tien of the National Woman’s Party. Even 
when times were prosperous and work 
easy to get, it was recognized as the only 
fair proposition by an _ ever-increasing 
number of women in industry. Since the 
depression came letters have poured into 
our. headquarters, from women all over 
the country looking to us for aid in the 
impending disaster of loss of work. 

“Qn both of these points women are 
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asking such a simple thing—equal pro- 
tection of the law. Why, it is the thing 
the American Revolution was fought for! 
On July 4, in York, where the Congress of 
the United States sat for nine months— 
perhaps the most anxious months of the 
Revolution—I ask you to consider the 
application to women of the principle 
fought for in that Revolution—I ask you 
to join with us in order that ‘men and 
women shall have Equal Rights through- 
out the United States and every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction’.” 


FTER the address, Muna Lee, by 

request, read from her book of poems, 
“Sea Change,” and from the manuscript 
of her forthcoming book. 

Following the luncheon, Miss Lyles held 
an informal reception for her guests. An- 
other Equal Rights meeting in York is 
planned for early September. 


Washington Women Again Support Equality 


the Women’s Legislative Council of 
the State of Washington again re- 
iterated its support of the Equal Rights 
Amendment and adopted, with but one 
dissenting vote, a resolution een 
for industrial equality. 
This resolution, against which only. one 
vote was cast, reads: | 


[tte Fourteenth Annual Assembly of 


{ 
“WHEREAS, the status of women-and 


minors was one of equal helplessness 
in the nineteenth century: when pro- 
tective legislation was first formu- 


lated, and whereas woman’s, status 
has since immeasurably improved so 
that neither the woman nor the minor 
is benefited by inclusion in one class; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the enact- 
ment of legislation for protection of 
all adults in one class and all minors 
in another class having no reference 
to the sex of the worker.” 


During the assembly, which was held 
June 23-24 in. Seattle, one of the members 
asked, according to Sophie L. Webb Clark, 


“Has adult woman not sense enough to 
decide the kind of work or the eight hours 
out of the twenty-four when she should 
earn her livelihood?” 

The Washington Women’s Legislative 
Council has long been strongly Feminist, 
supporting the Equal Rights Amendment, 
actively working for equality in national- 
ity laws, in State laws of all kinds in- 
volving equality between men and women, 
and continuing alert in opposing every 
new form of discrimination against women 
which arises, as well as seeking to wipe 
out the old discriminations. 


News from the Field 


Touring New York for Equality 

OLLOWING the York meeting on 

July 4, Laura Berrien and Burnita 
Shelton Matthews drove on to Eden, New 
York, in an automobile bearing in one 
window the banner, “Jobs for. Women,” 
and in another the slogan, “Equal Nation- 
ality Rights.” They visited Mr. and Mrs. 
P,. J. Simmens in Eden, and talked there 
and in neighboring towns on the demands 
of women for equality in ramen, 4 and in 


nationality laws. 


American-Born Denied 
Repatriation 


EBECCA SHELLEY of Battle Creek, 

Michigan, native-born American wom- 
an, has been denied restoration of her 
United States citizenship because she re- 
fused to pledge herself to bear arms in 
the event of war. 3 


Miss Shelley lost her citizenship by mar- 
riage on August 3, 1922, to F. M. Rath- 
mer, a native of Germany who had not 
then completed his own naturalization. 
Had she waited until September 22, when 
the first Cable Act went into effect, she 


would never have lost her citizenship. She 
has never lived outside the United States. 
Her ancestors settled in Pennsylvania in 
1734. | 

Judge Blaine W. Hatch of the Circuit 
Court in. Marshall, Michigan, denied 
restoration of her citizenship because of 
her. conscientious objection to bearing 
arms.. She is planning an appeal to the 
United States District Court and, if nec- 
essary, to the United States Supreme 
©ourt. The National Woman’s Party and 
the American Civil Liberties Union may 
furnish legal aid in. her case. 


Burnita Shelton Matthews, in taking 
the case up with Miss Shelley, informed 
her that the National Woman’s Party had 
unsuccessfully sought enactment of a 
measure in the last session of Congress 
which would have exempted - American 
born women from the usual tests for nat- 
uralization. While the conditions under 
which an American-born woman may re- 
gain her citizenship lost by marriage have 
been simplified and the time shortened, 
native-born women are still given tests of 
literacy and other matters given to aliens. 


A Visitor From France 
ARY LAUDNER, president and 
founder of the first Business and 
Professional Women’s Club in Paris, was 
an overseas visitor at Alva Belmont 
House on Monday, July 6. Mme. Laud- 
ner, who was on her way to the interna- 
tional convention in Richmond, is a firm 
believer in Feminism as a constructive in- 
ternational force. Her business and pro- 
fessional women’s group in Paris has some 
two hundred members—lawyers, teachers, 
physicians, and women representing suc- 
cessful business ventures of various types. 
“We have followed with great interest 
the work of the National Woman’s Party 
of the United States on behalf of equal 
nationality and industrial equality,” Mme. 
Laudner said. “Women the world over are 
indebted to your president, Mrs. Belmont, 
for her valiant and tireless labor for 
women !” 
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